








“ Requiring, with various taste, things widely different from each other.” 





Adventures of a Night. 


A Romance. (Continued.) 
‘Why this is a devil of a castle which you have 
brought me to,’ exclaimed mr. Dob; ‘why, by it- 
self, it is worth all those of Lindenberg,1 Udol- 
pho,2 Montriou,$ not excepting that of K#** in 
Westphalia,4 all put together!” Without making 
any reply, the friar directed the attention of his 
companion to the tower where was the clock, and 
in the same tone with which Montoni said, ‘Yon- 
der is Udolpho,’ he said, “There is the south-wes- 
tern tower!” ‘You might have saved yourself the 
trouble of telling me that,’ said mr. Dob, ‘I had 
made myself quite sure of it; who would not know 
it immediately, by the ‘creaking of the vanes, and 
the ‘summit terminating in a point? But, father! 
could not I be excused spending the night there?” 
‘If we were composing any romance but an English 
one, perhaps you might; but, as it is, you must 
submit. However, you will there hear ‘tones much 
more full and melodious than that of a guitar, and 
still more melancholy and soft than that of the 
lute.”5 Your ear will also be charmed by a voice 
‘tender and harmonious, but whose softened sounds 
will not permit you to distinguish any words.’ 
‘What! the signor Laurentini walks here abouts?’ 
inquired mr. Dob eagerly. ‘No; some have thought 
it to be Claude ‘playing on his pipe, which he fre- 
quently did,’ altho it certainly bears no resemblance 
to a lute or guitar. Others took it for ‘a concert of 


angels,’ while father Denis imagined it to be sent . 


as ‘a warning of the death of a child.’ So that 


N° if. 


fact no one knows what it is, nor who is the mu- 
sician.’ ‘Pooh!’ said mr. Dob; ‘It is surely mr. 
Dupont, singing his gascon songs. But, A 
pray, father, who may you be, yourself?’ ‘I am - 
Italian; as you might very well have guessed. 
(mr. Dob frowned.) ‘And your name?’ ‘My name 
is not Montoni,6 nor Schedoni,7 nor Rason;8 but 
I am called Falconie? Mr. Dob shook his i¢ad. 
‘Father,’ said he, after a moment’s pause, ‘I aii 
sorry to be under the necessity of telling you so, 
but I have observed, that whosoever is a monk, an 
Italian, and has a name ending in oi, is infallibly 
a very great rascal.’ ‘And I myself,’ replied the 
friar, ‘cannot boast of much honesty. When I am 
on my death-bed, like Rasoni,9 like Vincent,10 
like Ebufne,11 like sister Agnes,12 like Schedo- 
ni,ji3 like lord Chatham,i4 I mean to send for 
you, and inform you of some events which will 
cause you great surprise. But in the mean time, 
our business is with the south-western tower.’ ‘But 
reverend father!’ Well! if you still object, I must 
have recourse to other means, and thunder r 
Scarcely had the monk uttered these words, when 
mr. Dob beheld ‘the blue lightning flashing and 
quivering along the ground and between the boles 
of the trees;’15_ he shuddered, as may be well sup- 
posed, and endeavored to soften the flinty-hearted 
monk. ‘No more difficulties!’ he exclaimed, ‘obey 
at once, or F will let loose upon you all the thun- 
ders of Grasville abbey!’ Well aware of the extent 
of this threat, mr. Dob immediately acquiesced; 
not however without some remonstrances by the 
wav. ‘We lose time,’ said the friar, ‘adventures are 
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“Pell 
“There again,’ 
sail the monk, ‘is aa gay curiosity! provided 
there are ruins, spectres, and a tower beat ‘ing the 
mame ot any one ot the parts of the the ae 
what more can be necessary for you to kn wr? 
‘Aud vet I cannot help.’ ‘Well, then, if you must 
know more, look on your right, and you will per- 
ceive, ‘the straits of Messioa, with the opposite 
bheres ot Calabria, with a great extent of the wild 
and picturesque scenery of Sicily, mount Etna, 
crowned with eternal snows, shooting from among 
the clouds, forms a grand and sublime picture in 
ot the scene. The city of Paler- 
mo 1s also distinguishabie.17 in the other side 
‘at a litde distance the gulph of Ge- 
Oy a View of Piedmont, and the prospect bound- 
vd by the towering and majestic suminits of the 
tips.18 observe the rich ‘plainsof 
Languedoc blushing with the purple vine, and di- 
ifiid with groves of mulberry, almond, and 
spread far to the north and east. ‘T'o the 
conth apne Mediterranean clear as crystal, 
ind blue as the heavens it reftects, bearing on its 
white sails catch tne sun- 
aud give avimation to the scene.19 You 
‘the rocky heights of Pausilippo 
with all its crowded suburbs as- 
the hills minglisty with vineyards 
nd over sapiens cypress; the castle of San Elmo, 
ovspicuous on its rock, Over hanging the mag- 
iicrent monastry of the Chartreuse; w hile in the 
‘ene below appears the castle Nuovo with its tall 
~pires’20 > Gn your right you behold, ‘on the side 
luce nearly opposite to the chateau, the 
/OU.imins receding, and along chain of Alps are 
n strciching in perspecuive. Pheir mnumera)le 
cus and shades, some m mists, some tinged with 
ch purple, and others glittering im partial li,he, 
ve luxurious and magical coloring to the scene.’ 
210n our left are ‘the shores of Ttaly, the purple 
ls, groves O! orange, pine, and cypress, shading 
maentficient villas, towns rising from among the 
nevards, ond plentarions, and the noble Brenta 
its broad waves into the sea.’22 Before 
‘the dake of Constance surrounded on all 
vinevards, and delicious pas- 
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he good father would still have con- 
, but mr. Dob, clapping his hand before his 





mesial impatiently exclaimed ‘Father, father, you 
hoe all the world like a book of voyages and tra- 
vels! Indeed I could see all that you have been de- 
ribing to me, in a large book which is in my 





‘rtre of the mountains Appente! and the ‘Tyrol’. 
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own castle; and, where T had much rather spent 
the rest of the night, than in th: same villanous 
tower, where I cannot perceive tiat I have anv 
maoner of business.’ ‘A thousand others, who had 
no more business there than yourself, have done it,’ 
said the monk cooly. ‘Come, come, citizen Dob— 
come on, the reader must be impatient!’ ‘The poor 
man, much against his inclination, proceeded and 
ascended the steps of the winding stairs, as slowly 
as he possibiy could. A large door was at the top, 
the handle of which was a lion’s head carved in 
bronze: the door opened, and at that moment the 
castle clock struck one. ‘Ah!’ said mr, Dob, -now 
} am not the only person to be piued in this world! 
Now there is poor ‘Raymond de las Cisternas’ in 
quite as bad a scrape as | am? Just now his bleed- 
ing nun is paying her accustomed visit: 24 but then 
at two o’clock he will be let off tor a squeeze of the 
hand, and a’kiss; (rather a cold one to be sure) 
while God knows what's to become of me up here, 
where | am to spend aM the rest of the live long 
night!’ 
CHAP. VIII. 

Never was the surprise of any hero, or any 
reader upon any occasion, greater than was that 
of mr. Dob, when on passing thro the door above- 
mentioned, he found himself in precisely the same 
vestibule in which he first awoke. ‘lhe grate at 
the end was shut as he had left it; and, in the door 
by which he had just passed, and which the friar 
had just opened with so much ease, he recognised 
the very door ot exquisitely carved wood, which 
he had so violently shaken, without in the smallest 
degree loosening its bolts and fastenings, ‘Pray fa- 
ther said he in a tone of impatience, which was 
very pardonable. tell me why I must positively go 
up into this cursed tower? As yet you have con- 
ducted me by a path which does not lead there; for 
hitherto the walk we have been taking together, 
has produced nothing but two or three terrible 
frights, which I could very well nave dispensed 
with.’ *You should not complain,’ said the monk, 
‘of what forms the finest part of your history; viz. 
h: wing great many useless adventures which as- 
tonish those who read them. ‘The hero, now-a- 
davs, goes tor nothing in a romance; it is the read- 
er who is every thing; provided fe trembles, that 
he is \.ept in suspense, it is of no manner of con- 
sequence what the personages perform. At any 
rate there is the staircase by which you are to as- 
cend,’ ‘The latter words made more impression 
upon mr. Dob than the former pari of the speech; 
for, on looking towards the flight of stairs, he be- 
held them to be the same which he had formerly 
observed to be spotted with blood. He drew back, 
saying, ‘Father, with your permission Pll not go 
that way! Why the staircase is as bloody as that of 
the eastern turret, by which Emily ascended to 
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seek madame Montoni.25 ‘Well, well, as I have 
no aunt up there, Pll not go Up. ‘Madman! you 
know not what you will find there! ‘Perhaps some 
long black garments stained with biood, lke those 
which ‘Vivaldi raised upon the point of his sword. 
Perhaps it contains only articles of dress’26 be- 
longing to a monk, well besprinkled with blood; 
and what should | do with it? and even if I should 
find, like Emily, ‘the old uniform of a soldier, be- 
neath which appeared a heap of pikes and other 
arms,’27 it would be no less useless to me; which 
is saying not a little.’ ‘All this may be very true, 
bac what we are in want of just now, are not rea- 
sons, but events! and in order to procure them, go 
yeu must into the south-west tower.’ ‘Will you 
come with me?’ «What is what I am not permit- 
ted to do: what would frighten one person alone, 
would not alarm two together.’ ‘At least you will 
come as far as the ‘gallery which terminates in a 
large old staircase, which leads to a hall below:’28 
it was so far that madame de Menon, Emilia, ‘the 
eldest, who was fair and interesting,’ and Julia the 
youngest, whose ‘step was airy, and her mein co- 
chanting,’29 accompanied Ferdinand.’ “That Is 
true; but in spite of that, here we must separate.’ 

‘How am I to penetrate into the apartments, if 
there is no one to open the doors for me.” “They 
are all open; they all ‘remain just as they did when 
the chevalier de Germeuil was removed for inter- 
ment:’30 it was by these stairs that he was con- 
veyed bleeding to his apartment! it was by these 
stairs that he was afterwards carried to his ‘grave!’ 

Mr. Dob had trembled at every word uttered by 
the monk; but what were his sensations when he 
saw him approach the other staircase, on which 
were the marks of footsteps imprinted in the dust: 
he involuntarily cried out, ‘Father, father, where 
the deuce are you going?’ ‘! am going to the last 
cannon on the rampart above,’31 said the monk, 
slowly beginning to ascend. Dob remained almost 
motionless; he looked at the drops of blood, raised 
his feet, and replaced them without daring to put 
them on the steps: after a moment’s reflection, he 
called to the monk, in a trembling tone, ‘If I should 
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TT IS 
pox The a a Romance wiil be “concluded’ 
in about ten moie Numbers, according to the plap 
to make each volume of the “Museum” complete ii 
itself; whatever novel or romance we May Commence, 
will always be ended within the period of six months 
Those persons, therefore, who suliscribe en/y for « 
quarter, must have ils repo 8 incouplete. 





rd ‘ROB ROY. 7 


Not having had sufficient leisure to peruse tr 
work as critical!y as we could desire, we shili more 
ly in this place give our general opinion; and we |i -¢ 
no fear of being-censured for expressing our hivh«s 
admiration of its fecizdiar beauties. The fame of the 
author, so well established bv his former productions, 
will, must,be greatly extended by the publication o1 
Rob Roy. Why he should veil himself in obscurity, 
like Junius, is not a little surprising, It is whispered 
and indeed the preface to this work in some measure 
confirms the suggestion, that he is the Aroffer of the 
celebrated Walter Scott, residing in Upper Canada, 
and that his works are transmitted to the Poet for re 
vision and publication. 

For bold descriptions, striking delineations of cha- 
racter, strength, accuracy, and fire of original genius, 
this ‘‘Shakspeare of Novel-writers,” us he is justly 
termed, stands perfectly unique. None of that flimsy 
finery with which novels so generally abound, is dis- 
coverable in the author of Rob Roy: toexcite interest 
is never obliged to resort to extensive decorations— 
his genuis alone is sufficient. 

Rob Roy, as the name imports, is a free-booter and 
an outhiw; and the story is founded upon the last 
struggles of the House of Stuart, to whom the JP?Gre- 
gorse were so firmly attached that their loyalty be- 
came proverbial. Of this clan, Rob Roy was chief. 
During his younger davs, he had pursued an honest 
calling in the Lowlands; but becoming unfortunate, 
oppressed, and persecuted, he was made desperate 
by his repeated injuries, and retired to his native 
glens, where, being joined by the remnant of bis clan, 
he levied black mail and petite war upon the whole 
house of Hanover. The principal incidents are in the 
Highlands, Glasgow, and the north of England. Fran- 
cis Osbaldistone is the rea/ hero of the piece; and in 
his character, the author seems most to have exerted 
his powers. He is a hero in the wars of Venus——a 
prince of hypocrites—and « devil. Learned and ac- 
complished——designing and revengetul. By the com- 
bined talents of this personage and Rob Roy, the plot 
is produced and kept up in such a mysterious and in- 
teresting manner as not tobe described by the brevity 
of criticism—it can only be conceived by those ac- 
quainted with the fecudiar genius of the author. 

Extracts in our next. 
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EMPLOYMENT OFFERED. 

A person, well quatified and recommended, if not 
better employed, would perhaps undertake to solicit 
further patronage to this paper. Such a person is row 
wanted. Apply at the office, 
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{By our Letter- Box.) 


THE INFLUENCE OF WOMAN. 

What subject can be more interesting than that 
on which philosophers have descanted, on which 
poets have founded their most elaborate produc- 
tions, which sharpens the warrior’s sword, and to 
whose influence the glory-crowned patriots sub- 
mit? What more mighty than the feelings which 
drew man from paradise, and which now so per- 
vades his system, that, to exist without it, would 
be almost as contrary to the laws of nature as to 
be without the vital element? If that feeling is 
inighty, if it is worthy, how much more excellent 
is the source whence itis derived? WONAN! To 
you must be attributed man’s virtue, man’s digni- 
ty. his happiness. Vou inspire him with the desire 
of elevation and teach him to rise from earth. On 
the tented field, when theweary soldier treads his 


rounds in the gloom of midnight, the thoughts of 


Jsuman gives to his blood a more genial flow than 
the blaze of his watch-fire. In the chieftain’s pa- 
vilion, where the implements and panoply of glo- 
rious war, stimulate to preparations for future re- 
nown, the vision of the laurel-wreath that Woman 
weaves, is fixed in glowing effigy upon his heart. 
i'o this extensive inspiration directly correlatively, 
every action which is high on historic scroll may 
ac traced, 

Coriolanus stayed his avenging brand when 
Woman knelt to him. Brutus swore, for the liberty 
of his country, his oxth over the corpse of Lucre- 
tia, and it was sealed with her blood. When the 
culf yawned in the forum, Roman matrons led the 
way to bury in it the treasures, and their example 
hade Curtius devote himself for them to the infer- 
nal deities. But why look for proofs public as these 
to demonstrate //oman’s influence. In the endear- 
meg circle of domestic tranquillity, her effect upon 
manners and morals is discovered; there her do- 
minion is developed. May the benign empire that 
has polished man endure forever! It is Woman’s 
mildness that softens humanity; her tenderness 
soothes the stormy tempests of the mind, or her 
sympathy teaches to conceal them. She drew us 
from the enjoyment of Heaven, and to console us 
for the forfeiture heaven was transferred on earth 
in the enjoyments which she dispenses. W.Cc, 


—_>>_—— 


Unfortunate men of genius find resources in them- 
selves: they have that within which tends,to console 
ihem for the neglect of the world. 





MUSEUM. 


TO THE “OLD BACHELOR.” 


Srr....When I first cast my eye over your con 
fession in the last paper, I felt chagrined to 
perceive that you had thus publicly exposed your- 
self to contempt, to ridicule....but upon mature ve 
flection, I consider an honest acknowledgment of 
error as the most noble resort of human frailty. 
That you possessed vanity, no one will deny, on 
a perusal of your deplorable tale: that you have 
swerved from common honesty and correctness of 
deportment, by your disgraceful conduct towards 
my female friends, will, I trust, not be doubted; 
but that you have eventually displayed the man, 
by a frank confession of your crimes, is also jus- 
tice unquestionably due you. 

In thus publicly addressing you, you may con- 
sider I have no object in view; in this, however 
you are wrong. I feel a desire to make you ac- 
quainted with the circumstances and treatment of 
a young man, who, for more than a year, has been 
constantly visiting our house. 

Theodore Grubbins, (for so is the young fellow 
called) is handsome, sprightly and gay....he evin- 
ces always capaciousness of mind seldom parallel- 
ed, and had a heart as sensibly alive to sympathy 
and its concomitants, as any young fellow in the 
neighborhood. Father and mother, from his re- 
peated visits, think well of him, and, I verily be- 
lieve if he was to ask father for his daughter, (ohs 
I most blush!) he would consent to bestow her to 
him. Theodore, you must understand, was a beau 
of mine, and many a Sabbath day has whipped 
me into his gig, and at the expense of a muddy 
horse, &c. conveyed me safely to the neighboring 
house of worship. 

At our last visit to the meeting, Theodore ap- 
peared rather cooler than heretofore, and intimated 
that he would sell his horse and gig the first chance 
..-this placed me all upon nettles: how, (I observ- 
ed) shall we go to meeting together, if you dispose 
of your horse and gig? Do, Theodore, do keep 
them! How, (exclaimed he) shall we get to church? 
why walk, as other people do. I’m not going to 
keep a gig merely for your accommodation, Miss! 
so look out for other conveyance in future! I ex- 
pected (continued he, muttering to himself) that 
she was worth some cash, but find she hasn’t a 
cent!! Yes, Miss, (says he, turning to me) some 
other may accompany you in future! At the words 
some other! I burst into tears....reclined my head 
on his arm, and felt the full force of your argu- 
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ment, that vanity had assumed her tyrannic sway, 
and that all my hopes, my affections, and my 
friendship, were blasted. 

When I alighted at our door, I invited him, as 
usual, to come towards evening and take tea: this 
he peremptorily refused, saying, he had another 
place, thank God! Since which time, (about four 
weeks) he has not been nigh our house. 

Now, I appeal to your generosity, Mr. Bache- 
lor, to say, if such treatment becomes a man of 
principle and honor. I trust that you will pay at- 
tention to my case, and when you communicate 
this to Theodore he will profit by your advice, and 
endeavor to retrieve his character and save from 
ruin and despair his disconsolate and heart-brok- 
en friend MATILDA, 


Doulestown D. — 


* SINGLE BLESSEDNESS.” 


Mr. Printer—My indignation is often excited 
when I hear persons, and especially married per- 
gons, railing at old bachelors and old maids. Now, 
Mr. Printer, this, in married people savours 
strongly of self-conceit, inasmuch as they thereby 
proclaim tothe world that they are more wise than 
their neighbors, whom they pretend to vilify with 
the name of fools for not getting married—and in 
unmarried people it augurs great want of sound 
and sensible thought and cogitation. Now, allow- 
ing the matrimonial state to be as productive of 
happiness as was ever pourtrayed in the most florid 
description, it requires no great exertion at argu- 
ment to show that the state of single blessedness, as 
it is facetiously termed, is infinitely more produc- 
tive of happiness. It is a very trite observation 
that those objects which we most eagerly pursue, 
are far better in anticipation than enjoyment. The 
young devotee of Hymen sees nothing in marriage 
but one uninterrupted scene of exquisite happi- 
ness; and nothing in the fair object of his love but 
spotless and unparelleled loveliness. And yet, Mr. 
Printer, this same ardent and sanguine lover, 
when he has been a year married, will tell you 
that, notwithstanding his former notion that mar- 
riage was Heaven, he still finds himself upon this 
same dull, un-celestial earth, and that the same be- 
ing who a year ago seemed an angel in his eyes, 
proves at length to be nothing more than a toler- 
able snug lady, wholesome piece of flesh and blood. 
In short, reality is a sad damper to youthful an- 
ticipation. Well, so far for the premises—now for 
the conclusion—We old bachelors and old maids, 


have all the pleasure of anticipation, without any 
of the disappointment that ‘llows the reality,— 
the pleasing dreams of hope, and the reveries of 
love do not flit before our eyes for a year, then to 
be dissiputed and put to flight forever, but they al- 
ways hover around us, and constantly impart 
to our bosoms the most exquisite and exiatic 
sensations. We are forever anticipating our speedy 
marriage—we see only the right side of matrimo- 
ny—nothing but sunshine, flowers, honey, kisses, 
love, raptures and endearment—and in this state 
we pass insensibly along day by day, wrapt to 
extacy in the delightful reverie, and we are never 
taught by sad experience that this is all a wild fan- 
tasie, and an absurd dream. Now Mr. Printer, 
did’st thou never wake in the midst of an agreea- 
ble dream, and regret that thou had*st not dream- 
ed longer. So all! but we old bachelors spend all 
our lives in a dream, yet it is a dream of bliss from 
which we could not wake without regret. I wish 
to be explicit, and to be well understood, and 
therefore repeat it; our happiness does not consist 
in indifference to the pleasures of matrimony, but 
in the protracted and uninterrupted anticipations 
of those pleasures—it being assumed as the corner 
stone of the argument that there is more real plea- 
sure in anticipation than in fruition, inasmuch as 
the latter is the death of the former, and is usually 
followed by disappointment. 

Besides a person who has never been married, 
after a certain age, never grows older; tho to be 
sure some malicious and evil disposed back-biters 
will insist that bachelors and old maids grow old- 
er as the seasons revolve, in the same manner as 
others do—a most malicious slander, Mr. Printer. 
At any rate after twenty-five or thirty we never 
think we grow older—the plain and manifest con- 
sequence is that at the age of twenty we have all 
the light buoyant and merry feelings of sixteen, 
with all-the vigor,ease and activity of that thought- 
less age....or which is the same, we think we have 
them, and of consequence just as happy as tho we 
actually had. How enviable then must be that 
state which keeps up the blissful reign of boyhood 
and youth in our bosoms, tho our heads are cover- 
ed with the snows, and our cheeks with the wrin- 
kles of age, while those unfortunate beings who 
waked too soon from the rapturous dreams of sin- 
gle blessedness, find an old age in their bosoms 
corresponding to that which whitens their heads 
and palsies their limbs, and have not even in ima- 
gination a single vestige of their youthful days re- 


maining upon them.—Conn. J. CCELEBS. 
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Memorandum of my “Tour to see New-Yark State.” 
== ; 


Monday.—T wenty-one years old to day, huzza! 
Haying and harvest done, mounted old Dobbin, 
with my Sunday clothes on, and a ten dollar bill 
in my pocket, going to see Yark state. Never was 
out Connecticut in my life. Took cousin Ichabod 
in my route, and got my dinner for nothing; a 
penny saved is a penny earned. Crossed the line 
just before night---dont see but the Yark state folks 
are civil enough---wonder if they know how to 
read! Saw a school-house, thought they had none 
here. Stopped at atavern and put up---good sup- 
per and good lodging---don’t see but the folks live 
as Well here as they do in Connecticut. 

Tuesday.—F ive and sixpence to pay---wonder 
how they can count Yark money---plaguey unhan- 
dy. Mounted Dobbin and jogged on---met a qua- 
ker and enquired the way to Poughkeepsie---ap- 
peared clever enough---wonder what they used to 
hang ’ein for. Good land---guess they might raise 
great punkins and onions here. Got into Pough- 
keepsie about noon---more than filty miles from 
home---houses thick as spatter---never saw a city 
before in my lite---went to a tavern and put old 
Dobbin up to bhay---got some dinner, and then 
walked about to see the wonderments of the place. 
Folks looked as fine as if they were going to meet- 
ing---wonder if they have meetings here---guess 
they do---see some steeples. Queer bonnets the 
lalies wear---pull ’em down over their faces, as 
tho they had sore eyes---have all the back part of 
their heads naked---stick their hair full of combs 
---mnistook the back pait of a lady’s head, with 
one of these tip up bonnets on, for her face---tho’t 
she looked at me as tho | was a lawyer ora doc- 
lor, or some great things---made her what cousin 
ichabod calls a quarter-faced bow, before I found 

i my mistake. Man drunk, right Yark state fa- 
shion. Wonder what the gentlemen wear boots 
for this hot weather: guess their stockings are 
dirty, or else havn't got any---boot tassels---good 
things to keep off flies.---fly-brushes I call *em. 
Ladies wear their hair combed t’other way, all on 
jue top of their head, braided and twisted, and 
~suivm'd round and round---wonder what they 

i} it---woukla’t Cupid’s Nest be a good name? 

iv. to ask cousin Ichabod when I get home)--- 

ft their fovetops down over their eyes, call it a 
hey---tuke a great many to catch me If 
Veeut back to the tavern, and ordered 
‘in four quarts of oats....ostler a clever fel- 
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(hi Cal. 


fow. tole! me all abeut the fashions and customs 


of the place....couldw’t guess, 
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till he told me, what. made the! Ladies walk so+ 
mighty straight and plumb....says Uiey wear corse- 
lets, or corsets, or cossets, or something, I’ve 
forgot the name. *What the deuce is that,’ says I 
---‘Why, tis a little kind of a board,’ says he, 
‘that they wear’ Well I'll be swamp ‘d if that 
don’t beat all---never heard of such a thing before 
---should love to see ’em pull flax all day with 
their cossets on---guess they’d ache before night, 
faith. By which of the seven senses do you no that? 
says I-- shouldn’t know it if they wore fifty cos- 
sets. Oh that’s easy enough,’ says he, ‘can tell’em 
clear across the street. Wonder why some of the 
ladies wear their gowns so short---queer fashion. 
Promised, when I left home, to get sister Molly a 
new bonnet---went into a millerner’s shop, and 
told the woman I wanted a bonnet for my sister 
Molly of the newest fashion. ‘Yes sir,’ says she, 
‘] have some right from Yark, of the first quality, 
and latest fashion; here’s one, sir, that I presume 
will suit your sister exactly?? Looked at the bon- 
net---just like her old last year’s one! Aye, aye, 
ma’am, you needn’t think to pack me off with your 
old duds and trumpery, don’t catch old birds with 
chaff; left the shop, shan’t go there again. Toy 
shop---brim full of notions; bought ninepence worth 
---no a Shilling; darn the Yark money. Went to 
the tavern and got supper---men playing chequers 
and drinking grog: Yark state exactly; old Con- 
necticut best yet---went to bed. 

Wednesday.—F ine breakfast---nothing wanting 
but a little punkin pye to top off with---queer coffee 
pot---watered Dobbin---ostler’s excellent reason 
why the gentlemen wear open jackets on Monday, 
and close buttoned on Saturday---’cause their ruf- 
fles get dirty. Vessels in the river, wonder if they 
build any bigger ones---steam boat...smoak like a 
coal pit. Don't know wéther I'd better get Molly 
one of the tip up bonnets or not; guess our folks 
would make a rumpus if they should see her get 
one, With her hair combed t’other way into Cupid’s 
nests and beau-calchers, with cossets and short pet- 
ticoat, faith. JONATHAN, 








A mandarin, in China, bas lately, to prove his 
poverty, informed the emperor, that he can only 
afford to keep twelve wives! Many persons, in 
this country, find it a hard matter to support one! 


Some person observed, that Rome was the man- 
sion of piety. *Very true, (replied the famous 
Bignon;) but piety resembles some other great 
pcrsonages—one can never find them at home! 








LADIES’ 


LOVE.—A FRAGMENT. 


Hail! creatiou’s source! who, ere this little ball was 
hupy in-air, or suns their golden beams shot forth, 
resided with the ALMIGHTY; oh! may thy animating 
warmth pervade my bosom, and kindle raptures which 
the bicstabove may envy. In thee the swain who toils 
in summer’s fervid noon, or sits secure within his 
humbie cot while rigid winter spreads his icy horrors 
o’er the world, finds a resource to mitigate his cares, 
and cheer the glooms of solitude and retirement. 
Welcome, thou offspring of heaven, to my bleeding 
bosom: The imperious billows of misfortune L have 
long encountered: with the proud man’s insolence, 
and the pangs of despised poverty, have long, very 
long been familt.r. Ob man! thou hadst driven me to 
despair, this arm would have guided the dire poniard 
to iny heart, and exultingly would I have bid larewell 
to the earth which nurtures such untceling monsters 
~-——hut Exiza’s love forbade. Friendless, unpitied, 
and unknown, outstretched upon my bed of straw I 
lay struggling with sickness and with want; and this 
frame, ouce decorated in allthe trappings of affluence, 
almost naked was exposed to the chilling blasts of 
winter. Sweet anvelf In despair and misery: she 
found me—she restored me to life--she blest me 
with ber love, and bade joy, that fugitive once more 
to wanton in my bosoms O God! when the great day 
of retribution shall arrive, when an assembled world 
s all prostrate itself before thy throne--remember 
Exviza! ****** —( Dessert.) A.L. 


——— 
—— 


THE OLD MAN.—A FraGMenr. 


A sigh burst forth, indicating unutterable distress; 
I directed my eyes from whence it came, and beheld 
an old man, whose hoary head, andyet more venera- 
ble beard, was leaning on a staff, bent with decripped 
ave:--the demonstrative language of his countenance 
declared happier days past, and forever gone:——he 
saluted me with a tremulous, tho majestic voice, in- 
viting me to come near; I advanced with a reveren- 
tial respect due to superior Beings, and demanded 
what misfortune had brought him hither, when he 
related the following interesting, tho mournful cir- 
cumstance. “tl am of high birth, once lived in the 
sunshine of prosperity, and was at the zenith of sub- 
lunary bliss;——but, oh, what a sad reverse! an ill-fated 
hour reduced me to what I now am—-Curiosity 
prompted me to sail with my wife and three daugh- 
ters, the joy of my soul and source of happiness, from 
Spain for the Indies; when onour passage & near the 
destined port, a tremendous storm arose, which vio- 
lently convulsed the seas, the clements seemed to 
have conspired, and nature going to wreck,—-our 
ship could not sustain the dreadful charge, but found- 
ered and parted; then was the soul of my soul swal- 
towed in the abyss of the deep; then was I wafted by 
a part of the wreck to this solitary island; then came 
I to this dreary abode, spending my days in mournful 
solitude, so doomed by the insulting and indignant 
will of the Fates.” 

—_—_——— 


No man being born without faults, the best is he 
who has the fewest. 


° . 
MUSEUM. | a1 
SCRAPS. 

Miss O'Neill, it appears, by a London paper, ne 
ver excrts her theatrical powers, for a less compen 
sation than five hundred pounds per weck! 





An Englishman lately sat in an arm-chain which 
he had had made out of the trunk of a plumb-tice, 
which grew. from a kernel he had planted himsell, 
afier eating the fruit. 

A southern paper records the death of an extraor- 
dinary person, of the name of the rev. Nathan Birds- 
eye. He preached in his church at Stratford, in Con- 
necticut, alter he was an hundred years old; and bis 
performance gave much pleasure and satisfaction to 
his congregation. He was born on the 19th of August, 
1714, and died at Stratford on the 28th of. Janusrv, 
1818, making his age near 104 vers, He had 258 
descendants, (of whom 206 are now living, )—t2 chil- 
dren, 76 gvand-children, 163 yreat-grand chiidren, 
and 7 of the fiith generation. Ot his 12 children, 6 
were sons, and 6 daughters—a daughter was born in 
every instance next aftera son; 9 of these are sti'l 
living. He married but once, and lived 69 years with 
his wife, who died at the age of 88. Most all of this 
numerous family, are 9 prosperous circumstaices, 
and not one of them has ever been reduced below 
pecuniary comfort. His funeral was attended by un 
uncommon number of persons, among whom were 
about one hundred of his posterity. 








A woman in Lancashire, England, being told that 
tallow was risen on account of the war, said, “What! 
then I suppose they’ve taken to fighting by cancile- 
light! mercy on me.’ 

-—a+ o— 
EPIGRAMS. 
Thomas, one time, most Wouderiully swore, 
That ‘whilst he breath’d, he’d drink bo more!’ 
But, since | know his meening, | think 
He meant he would pot breathe whilst he did drink? 





Wise men are wiser than good men—what then? 
Tis better to be wiser than wise men, 
edergeotcaje 


[By our Letter-Box.] 
TO MATILDA. 


O had La cot in some shady retreat, 
Fur apart from the world’s gay delusive deceit, 
Thou friend of my soul, deligated I'd meet, 

To call thee mine for life. 
Thy pure and sympathetic mind, 
Thy polisht sense and wit refined, 
Thy voice so gentle sweet and kind, 

W ould sooth each sorrow 
And when my youthful scene was o’er, 
Its earthly joys and treasured lore, 
This blissful thought would comfort more, 

That I had joined a friend 
This hope would close my dying eyes, 
That when in earth this body lies, 
My soul would soar to upper skies, 

And meet to part no more 


MANDRED. 
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THE FEMALE PILGRIM. 


BY A YOUNG LADY. 
Whither goest thou pilgrim stranger, 
Passing thro this darksome vale, 
Knowest thou not tis full of danger, 
And will not thy courage fail? 


Pilgrim, thou dost justly call me, 
Wandcring oer this waste so wide; 
Yet no harm will e‘er befall me, 
While Iam blest with such a guide. 


Such a guide! no guide attends thee. 
Hence for thee my fears arise; 

If a gardian power befriends thee, 
Tis unseen by mortal eyes. 


Yes unseen, but still believe me, 
Sucha guide my steps attend; 
He’ll in every strait relieve me, 
He from every harm defend. 


Pilgrim, see that stream before thec 
Darkly winding thro the vale; 

Should its deadly waves roll ofer thee, 
Would not then thy courage fail? 


No! that stream has nothing frightful, 
To its brink my steps I’ll bend; 
Thence to plunge will be delightful, 
There my pilgrimage will end. 


While I gaz‘d, with speed surprising, 
Down the stream she plung’d from sight; 
Gazing still, I saw her rising, 
Like an Angel cloth’d in light. 
=—_>= 
SONG. 
I caught the gay beam in her eye that was playing, 
I thought there was nothing on earth half so bright; 
As joy’s softest blush ofer that cheek was seen stray- 
I felt that my own deeply glow’d with delight. [ing, 
Twas bliss to be near her, 
And, oh! but to hear her 
\Vas to snatch one blest bour as life’s dull stream roll’d 


E.ven care seemed to fly [on. 
From the glance of her eye, 

As it bade every feeling but transport begone. 

That gay beam has fled, it has faded forever, 

Rut the light it has lett, O tis sweeter by far; [never, 


Joy*s quick mantling- blush on that cheek shall stray 
But the soft smile of peace and of love shall be there. 
Calm content is still near her, 

And, oh, but to hear her 

{s to learn how to live as life‘s dull stream rolls on, 
So mild is her eye, 
So sweet is her sigh, 

It says to wild transport, begone! oh, begone! 


ENIGMA. 
‘There is a monarch of renown, 
Ifas many subjects inthis town: 
He isa prince of mighty fame, 
If you would wish to know his name, 
‘bake the second vowel and the third, 
Wita five placed in the middle; 
¥ive hundred in the front must ride, 
And fifty ends. the riddik 








MUSEUM. 


OBLIVION. 


I saw a monarch, great in name, 

Of high renown and matchless fame, 
Deck’d with his royal robes and crown. 
Isaw Oblivion strike him down! 


I saw a conqueror in his car, 
Loaded with trophies gain’d afar; 
I saw Oblivion poise his dart, 
And pierce the hero to the heart! 


I saw a stately column rise, 
Adorn’d with sculptur’d victories; 
1 saw Oblivion make a thrust, 
And lo! it crumbled into dust! 


Isaw aman in modest dress, 
Assist the poor and fatherless; 
I saw Oblivion’s mighty arm, 

In vain attempt to do him harm! 


When this I saw, I musing said, 
‘Oblivion, now thy power is dead; 
A virtuous man may thee defy, 
His deeds are register’d on high.’ 
oe :.-— 
THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 


Mothers of England—when at night, 
Upon the bended knee, 

Your hearts invoke a God of Light, 

To guard your children’s infancy, 

Ob! spare one pitying prayer for her, 
The widowed, childless, royal wandere 


Her sire in a foreign, land was laid, 
While glory mourn’d her brother, 

Her nuptial wreath just bloom‘d to fade, 
Oter life‘s sad ruin but one ray strayed, 
Still, still she was a mother. 


And tho a pilgrim, and alone, 

The heir and outcast of a throne, 

Lured from her native home, 

The home of early life, 

And doomed in stranger realms to roam, 

A widow! yet a wife! 

Still one sweet vision every woe beguiled, 
Still hope‘s bright angel pointed to her child. 


Departed spirit, beam thy light 

On thy poor mother‘s tears, 

Starless, and dreary, is the night 

Of her declining years, 

Sce her, of every hope bereft, 

How desolate—how lonc, 

All that hate her only left, 

And all that loved her gonc, 

Friend, father, mother, brother brave, 

Are now with thee in the silent grave. 

Poor wanderer! in thy heart‘s distress God pity thec! 
How rayless is thy wretchedness, 

How desolate thy royalty! PHILLIPS 
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